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THE KING OF THE GENTILES. 
Home-Talk by J. II. N., Sept. 1, 1867. 

HE resurrection of Christ from the dead, 

as we have seen, was a process of trans- 
formation which enabled him to come back to 
his work in this world. He continued to su- 
perintend his disciples. Although withdrawn 
from sight except on speeial occasions, he was 
yet in the field, directing the movements of his 
army as its commander-in-chief. 

The facts thus arrived at concerning the 
resurrection of Christ, afford us a certain con- 
clusion with respect to the raising of his fol- 
lowers, which took place at the time of the 
Second Coming, about the year 70. The 
Primitive church, by their resurrection at that 
time, were brought into the same condition 
with their master, and like him assumed posi- 
tive relations toward this world. They did 
not die, nor sleep, in the sense of passing 
away from the field of action in which they 
had been engaged during their life. They 
simply took their places with Christ in the in- 
visible world, and kept on in their work as he 
did. We find this distinctly indicated by the 
promises made to them. They were to be 
associated with Christ in the establishment of 
his kingdom. “I go,” said he, “ to prepare a 
place for you, . . . that whereI am, there 
ye may bealso.” ‘ To him that overcometh I 
will give power over the nations.” 

We are to conceive then of the Primitive 
church as a powerful empire established in the 
invisible world, of which Jesus Christ is the 
head, and the apostles are the chief officers. 
We are to think of this government as now 
presiding within and around us, and directing 
all the affairs of this world. And advancing 
another step from this conclusion, it becomes 
proper for us to consider more closely the 
present personal, matter-of-fact relation of the 
apostles to outward humanity. If we believe 
in the resurrection at the Second Coming, we 
must believe that Paul, for instance, from that 
time forward possessed the same power of op- 
eration upon the external world that Christ 
had after his resurrection; and as Paul was 
the apostle to the Gentiles previous to his 
translation to the spiritual world, there can be 
no doubt that he still holds a corresponding 
office. In his epistles he called himself the 
servant of Jesus Christ ; and just as certainly 
as Christ has been ruling the world the last 





eighteen hundred years, so certain is it that 
Paul has been his servant engaged in the 
same work. And as the heavenly administra- 
tion extends to government as well as relig- 
ion, as it includes church and state under 
one head, Paul and his associates must have 
what may be called a secular function, as well 
as a spiritual one. In a word, Paul is a king ; 
is king of the Gentiles. It is nearer to the 
truth to say that he is a king, than it is to say 
that he is merely an apostle or bishop. 
Priests and bishops have but little to do with 
politics and statesmanship ; but Paul is busy 
with both. If we are wise, we shall study 
his character as king of the Gentiles; and 
in so doing we shall find ourselves in the most 
favorable position to come into good spiritual 
relations with him. 


The kingliness of his character was ap- 
parent at the time he was in the flesh. He 
was avery bold man. He went right into 
the dens of wild beasts, and looked them 
in the eye. He was not afraid of a mob or any 
threatening of enemies. He was a great man- 
ager of men. In the midst of all the tumul- 
tuous hurly-burly that the devil could raise 
around him, he was cool and self-possessed. 
For years he played with cities and nations. 

This analysis of spiritual politics and dis- 
covery of Paul’s present relations to the 
Gentiles, has certain practical bearings of 
great importance. For example, it disposes of 
the pretensions of the Catholic church. How 
absurd is the idea held by that body, that Gen- 
tile Christianity having its seat at Rome, is 
ruled by saint Peter and the popes his preten- 
ded successors! If Peter was the head of 
any church, it was that of the Jews and not of 
the Gentiles. He himself recognized Paul’s 
precedence in the Gentile field, giving to him 
*‘ the right hand of fellowship as the apostle 
to the Gentiles.” This attempted transfer of 
Peter to the office of Paul, by the Roman 
church, is therefore a manifest usurpation 
founded on falsehood. 





THE LAW OF THE ASCENDING FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 


HE great error of modern spiritualism 

consists in ignoring what we call the law 
of the ascending fellowship. We all know how 
essential it is to a healthy spiritual growth, that 
our communications should be predominantly 
with those above us—those who can help us 
and do us good. 





On this principle, if we wish 
to make acquaintance with the spiritual world, 
we should fix our attention on the center, and 
establish connection, first of all, with God him- 


self and those nearest to him. All our attrae- 





tions and fellowships should be directed toward 
those spirits which are above us, and nearer to 
God than ourselves ; and anything short of this 
is not only unprofitable but dangerous. 

The spiritualists approach the spiritual world 
on exactly the opposite principle. They reject 
or ignore the idea of a personal God, cease to 
tolerate the thought of special providence, and, 
as respects practical fellowship with the good 
spirits in the universe, are substantially atheists. 
Instead of making the acquaintance of God, 
Christ, and the Primitive Church, they rush 
blindly into conjunction with those spirits which 
first offer themselves, without inquiring or 
seeming to care if they be not devils, or the 
souls of the damned. If the voice comes from 
the spiritual world they are ready to follow it, 
though it proceed from one with whom they 
would have disdained to associate in the flesh. 

We need no other law than this one of the 
ascending fellowship. Ifthis is well established, 
all subordinate interests will take care of them- 
selves; if not, nothing will go aright. If we 
open the channels of sympathy clear through, 
from ourselves to God, all our intercourse with 
the spiritual world will be profitable and im- 
proving. John says, “Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are 
of God.” This is all-important. We must as- 
certain in all cases if the spirits with whom we 
are dealing are of God, and connected with the 
center of the spiritual world. We may ask 
how we are to determine the nature of these 
spirits, and the answer is very simple : “ Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is not of God.” Here is the 
grand test. First God, then Christ as second 
in the Godhead. Any spirit,—-no matter what 
its pretensions—no matter whether in the flesh 
or out of it~-that refuses to acknowledge Christ 
as its head, is of the devil, and should be 
shunned. 

John gives us still another rule: “He that 
knoweth God, heareth us [ referring to himself 
and the apostles]; he that is not of God, hear- 
eth not us; hereby we know the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error.” All these tests 
turn toward the ascending fellowship—toward 
God, the Son of God, and the apostles: and ta- 
ken together they form a law which should reg- 
ulate our intercourse with the universe, and 
which is as rational and indisputable as any law 
of science. This law may be summed up ina 
sentence thus: A true and wise man, in approach- 
ing any sphere, or any world, will make his 
way first to the highest and best spirits in that 
society or world. This is the way to derive 
profit and nutriment from the connection. On 
the other hand, if he is seeking merely his own 
selfish pleasure, he will stop contented with su- 
perficial contact, and not try to penetrate to the 
center. 

A clear understanding of this principle will 
help us in two ways: it will assist us in our 
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dealings with the spiritual world, and will give 
us a rule by which te test those who approach 
us. Wesay of persons wishing to form a con- 
nection with the Community, that the great 
test of their reliability and earnestness is, the 
direction which their fellowships assume. If 
they seek a vital conjunction with the best life 
of the Community, and refuse to be tempted 
aside, by superficial fellowship, they secure 
the conditions of a healthy spiritual growth, 
and can be trusted to take care of them- 
selves. Communism will expand only so 
fast and so far as it can find men who are will- 
ing to abide by this rute. A Community up- 
on any other basis would be like the house built 
upon the sand: it could never resist the winds 
and waves which beat in vain against the house 
that is founded on a rock. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


HE Radical for May last, contains an ar- 

ticle on the above subject, by W. J. Pot- 
ter, which we have read with interest, both for 
those things in it with which we agree, and for 
those from which we dissent. The following 
extract presents the substance of it, contain- 
ing, we believe, all the essential points of its 
argument: 


At first sight, it would seem as if the evangelical 
writers fully believed in the material resurrection of 
Jesus; but when we read a little more thoughtfully, 
we find in their accounts incidents and descriptions 
inconsistent with the belief that Jesus re-appeared 
in a physical form. For instance, he is represented 
as appearing only to his disciples and followers; 
and, though he is said to have remained on earth in 
this form forty days, he appears to them only occa- 
sionally. Now if he rose in the natural body, the 
same that was crucified, how did it happen that he 
was not seen once by any but friends? How should 
not the fact of his marvellous resurrection become 
at once notorious? And where was he in the inter- 
vals between his brief appearances to his disciples ? 
Again, he is represented as appearing and disappear- 
ing suddenly, without the ordinary physical process 
of locomotion. He comes ghost-like to the disciples 
when assembled with shut doors, speaksa few words 
of blessing, and vanishes again as suddenly and mys- 
teriously ashe came. And the language in which 
this is expressed is clear and precise; it cannot be 
rationalized into any interpretation conformable to 
our ideas of the coming and going of a physical 
body. It means nothing more nor less than that, af- 
ter the resurrection, Jesus had the power of making 
himself visible and invisible, by the mere act of vo- 
lition. Still again; he is represented as being able 
to transform his personal appearance at will. He 
makes a journey and holds a long conversation with 
two of his disciples, without their knowing him, 
because, as is expressly said, “ he appeared in another 
form.” Suddenly he reveals himself; but as soon as 
they recognize him, he vanishes mysteriously from 
their sight. Finally, the whole intercourse between 
Jesus and his disciples is described as entirely differ- 
ent in these resurrection-appearances from what it 
was before the crucifixion. They are in terror, and 
act with a certain awe of him, as if conscious of be- 
ing in the presence, not of his familar material form, 
but of his disembodied spirit; and though he comes 
and goes in this mysterious way, no one asks whence 
or whither—all seeming to know that he lives no 
longer after the manner of the flesh. 

Now, in these several respects, the evangelical de- 
scription of the appearances of Jesus after the res- 
urrection, is inconsistent with the belief that he 
possessed a natural and material body. Nor is 
it of any avail to say in reply, that these re- 
markable phenomena were the result of some mirac- 
ulous change in his physical system; for, it is to be 
observed, the question now under consideration is, 
not whether the resurrection-appearances are to be 
referred to natural or miraculous causes, but, what- 
ever their cause, whether as related in the Gospels, 
they were of such a nature that we can clearly make 
out from them a material resurrection,—whether, 
even on the supposition of a miracle, the miraculous 
appearance was a material phenomenon. And in 
answer to this question I affirm, that, if in the res- 
urrection any such miraculous change took place in 
the physical organization of Jesus as to make these 
un-physical phenomena, in contradiction of the most 
obvious material laws, possible, then the change was 
so vital and complete, affecting so absolutely Jesus’ 





mode of life and being, that we have no right to in- 
fer that the risen body was the same in substance 
as the crucified. 


But, it will be said, other phenomena are described 
which are certainly material. Jesus is represented 
as saying that he is not a mere spirit—that he is still 
clothed ina body of flesh and bones; and in proof 
thereof, he eats in the disciples’ presence, and bids 
them touch him and put their hands in the wounds 
which the cross had left. The attempt has been 
made to explain away the inconsistency of these 
phenomena with those we have just considered, by 
the declaration that the only idea of the times with 
regard to spirit was that of phantom, shadow ; and 
that Jesus meant to dispel this idea by showing his 
disciples that, though living in a spiritual body, it 
was nevertheless, a real body—that he was still a 
reality, and not a mere unsubstantial vision or dream. 
In the same harmonizing direction it might be said 
also, that these physical phenomena do not so cer- 
tainly prove Jesus to have had the same material or- 
ganization that he had before death, as at the first 
sight they seem to do; for it is alleged that in the 
records of modern spiritualism there is evidence 
quite as authentic as any testimony which we have 
in the gospels to the resurrection-appearances of 
Jesus, of deceased persons appearing in the spirit- 
ual form, and showing, in proof of their identity, 
the same peculiarities and even deformities in their 
spiritual bodies that they were known to have had 
in their earthly bodies. Such arguments may be 
valid, if it be necessary to harmonize the evangeli- 
cal accounts. But it is for those who hold to the 
literal historic authenticity of the accounts, to make 
these attempts, in the interest of one theory or 
another, to harmonize them. In my opinion they 
cannot be harmonized by these or any kindred at- 
tempts to explain away the inconsistency. I 
admit the inconsistency, the contradiction. I 
admit and maintain that in the Evangelical re- 
ports concerning the resurrection of Jesus, while 
the main features contradict the view of a material 
resurrection, there are other features which as ex- 
plicitly declare a material resurrection, and contra- 
dict any other view than that the risen body was the 
same as the crucified. And it is upon this contra- 
diction that my present argument is based. I say 
that through this very inconsistency, through this 
very uncertainty and perplexity and conflict of 
views in the evangelical narratives, the writers show 
that they were dealing with phenomena which they 
did not comprehend, and for which they had no 
simple and sufficient testimony, and of which they 
could give no clear and intelligible history; and 
therefore I reaffirm that, considering the evidence of 
the historical portions of the New Testament alone, 
we not only cannot determine what the resurrection 
of Jesus was positively, but negatively, on account 
of this want of clearness and consistency in the re- 
ports, we are able to decide that it was not the re-ap- 
pearance of his physical body, under natural condi- 
tions of physical existence : any natural material phe- 
nomena concerning him might have been reported 
after the resurrection as clearly as before. 

We turn now to a less difficult field, and one also 
which yields a more definite and positive product— 
the apostolic epistles. And here Paul is the only 
witness to be summoned. We have, it is true, epis- 
tles professedly written by John and Peter, and 
James, immediate disciples of Jesus, and alleged 
eye-witnesses of his resurrection. We have another 
production, the apocalypse, probably the work of 
the disciple John. But in none of these writings do 
we find anything more than general testimony to a 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus. They assume the 
resurrection, but do not describe it. In the epistles 
which stand in the names of James and John, there is 
no reference even to the resurrection. Ofall the writ- 
ings in this part of the New Testament it is only in 
the epistles of Paul that we find definite testimony 
as to the nature of the resurrection ; and in the epis- 
tles of Paul, though the resurrection of Jesus is 
everywhere pre-supposed and enters largely into the 
apostle’s doctrinal scheme of the gospel, yet there is 
but a single passage where the phenomenon is spo- 
ken of at any length and in detail. This passage be- 
comes therefore of great importance. It is the well 
known portion of the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, consisting of the first eight verses of the fif- 
teenth chapter, where Paul introduces the subject by 
a solemn, formal statement, and sums up what he 
declares to have been the substance of his preach- 
ing, in a few sentences, which may be. regarded as 
the articles of his creed. This passage—an impor- 
tant point to be remembered—gives us the earliest 
documentary testimony we have for the resurrection. 
Even on the most conservative theory of the origin 
of the gospels, their composition is generally ad- 
mitted to have been later than the epistles to the 
Corinthians. It is also the most authentic testimony 
that we have. The epistles to the Corinthians are 


of unquestioned genuineness ; they were written by 
him whose name they bear, and criticism has not 
shown them to have been tampered with by later 
hands—facts which cannot be predicated of the gos- 
pels. 

What, then, is the purport of this important testi- 
mony? 


Paul speaks, it will be observed, of succes- 





sive appearances of Jesus after the resurrection, to 
other apostles and brethren—to Cephas, to the 
Twelve, to above five hundred brethren at once; 
then to James; then to all the apostles again; “ and 
last of all,” he says, “he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time.” Now observe that Paul makes 
no distinction here between the appearance of Jesus 
to himself and his appearances to the other breth- 
ren. He puts all, as it were, in the same category ; 
and so far as appears from this narrative, or from any 
other passage in the letters of Paul, there is no rea- 
son for supposing that Paul believed that Jesus ap- 
peared to the other apostles in any form different 
from that in which he appeared to him. What, then, 
was the nature of the appearance of Jesus to Paul ? 
He refers, as all the critics agree, to the extraordi- 
nary event on the journey to Damascus, or to some 
experience similar to that. And whatever may be 
the explanation of that event, whether the appear- 
ance of Jesus to Paul be regarded as a subjective 
vision only, or whether it be held that there was the 
sudden opening of an internal sense in Paul’s mind 
to perceive objective realities usually hidden from 
mortal cognizance, no one claims that Jesus appeared 
in the flesh to Paul. The resurrection-appearance 
to Paul, on ahy interpretation, was spiritual. The 
apostle himself undoubtedly regarded it as a spirit- 
ual phenomenon ; for in describing the experience ( 2 
Cor. x11, 1-5), he declares he cannot tell: whether at 
the time he was in his own body or not; but that 
he was “caught up to the third heaven, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” 

Now we have no right, of course, to say that, be- 
cause Paul puts this spiritual revelation of Jesus to 
himself in the same succession with the resurrection- 
appearances testified to by the other apostles, they 
were, therefore, conclusively all of the same charac- 
ter; but this much must be said,—that, if this testi- 
mony given by Paul were the only account of the 
resurrection that had come down to us, we should 
not have any grounds for supposing that Paul believed 
in any appearance of Jesus after his burial other 
than spiritual. Ifa person ignorant of early Christ- 
tian history and of the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, were to read Paul’s Epistles and stop 
there, the idea of the physical resurrection of Jesus 
would never occur to him. And further, when we 
see how Paul goes on in immediate connection with 
this very passage, by a continuous discussion, to 
make the resurrection of Jesus the type of the resur- 
rection of mankind, and then to argue against a 
general resurrection of the natural body, saying, in 
effect, that the body of flesh must be sown in the 
soil and go to corruption in order that the spiritual 
body may be raised therefrom, it is utterly amazing 
to think how long ana persistently Christendom has 
clung to this idea of the material resurrection of 
Jesus, with Paul’s testimony, the oldest and most au- 
thentic evidence we have concerning the resurrec- 
tion, so pointedly against it. This theological phe- 
nomenon however, which otherwise would be most 
extraordinary, is accounted for by the fact that the 
authors of the historical portions of the New Testa- 
ment have been placed above Paul—later criticism 
has shown without warrant—as witnesses to Apos- 
tolic beiief. 


OBSERVATIONS BY J. H. N. 

We agree with this writer in holding that 
the appearances of Christ after his resurrec- 
tion were, according to the evangelists, en- 
tirely different from his presences among them 
before that event; that his body as manifes- 
ted in those appearings was spiritual, and that 
he was seen only by prepared senses, and as in 
a vision, like the old visions of angels. 

We agree also that the resurrection of Je- 
sus, as represented by the evangelists or Paul, 
does not sustain the doctrine of the recon- 
struction of bodies that die and turn to dust 
in the usualway. The evangelists, at most, 
only represent that a body which had been 
dead from Friday afternoon till Sunday morn- 
ing, was resuscitated ; which is a very differ- 
ent thing from the resurrection of the scat- 
tered debris of bodies dead and buried for 
years and centuries. And Paul says ex- 
pressly, ‘ Thou sowest- not that body that 
shall be, but God giveth [ the resurrection 
body] as it hath pleased him.” 

We are also pleased to see that Mr. Potter 
recognizes the reliability and precedence of 
Paul’s writings, and prefers his testimony to 
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that of the evangelists. It has been the fash- 
ion of many who sympathize with Swedenborg’s 
spiritual criticisms of the Bible, to underrate 
Paul, and exalt the evangelists. We cannot 
assent to Mr. Potter’s intimations of the wn- 
reliability of the evangelists, or of a discrep- 
ancy between them and Paul; but we agree 
with him in regarding Paul as the most sub- 
stantial witness. Indeed we are persuaded 
that Paul first fully comprehended the “ power 
of Christ’s resurrection,’ and was thus, in 
some sense, the master-builder of Christianity. 


Mr. Potter finds from the examination of 
Paul’s testimony that the resurrection of Jesus 
was only a vision, perhaps purely subjective, 
(i. e. an illusion ;) but at most only a vision of 
Christ’s disembodied spirit. Here we dissent, 
and ask for further examination of the witness. 
Leaving the Evangelists out of the account, 
let us try to understand exactly and fully what 
Paul saw on the plain of Damascus, or what 
he thought he saw, and what he believed about 
the resurrection of the body of Jesus and of 
other men. 

In the first place, if we may receive the 
account of Paul’s vision as given by himself 
and others several times in the book of Acts, 
we find in it the same mixture of natural with 
spiritual things, as that which Mr. Potter criti- 
cises as contradictory and absurd in the ac- 
counts of the Evangelists. The being that 
he saw is represented as attended by a light 
and uttering a voice that affected not only 
Paul’s senses, but those of his attendants. In 
the next place, even if we restrict ourselves 
to the testimony which Mr. Potter accepts as 
authentic, (the fifteenth of first Corinthians, ) 
we find again, and even more surely and pal- 
pably, the same confounding mixture. It is 
evident from the passage cited by Mr. Potter, 
that Paul believed and taught that the per- 
son that was ‘‘ buried” rose again. Paul con- 
fesses there also that he believed and taught 
the same that the other apostles did; and we 
are assured in many ways that the other apos- 
tles believed that Christ’s body did not “see 
corruption,” but was “ raised the third day.” 
And, above all, in the end of the same chap- 
ter, Paul explicitly avows and expounds the 
doctrine of the transmutation of the natural 
body into the spiritual body. The evangelists 
do not say that Christ’s natural body was 
changed into that spiritual body which ap- 
peared after his resurrection; but simply give 
accounts of facts which plainly involve this 
transmutation. © Whereas Paul boldly puts 
forth the theory and states the process of a 
change just like that which Christ’s body must 
have undergone, if it was really resuscitated. 
He says, ‘* We shall not all sleep [i. e. die], 
but we shall all be changed; in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible and we [who will then 
be alive] shall be changed. For this corrupt- 
ible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality....Then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, 





Death is swallowed up in victory.” Here is 
what we call the doctrine of transmutation. 
—-mortality not sent to the grave and to 
the worms, but “swallowed up of life.” 
Paul had previously explained that as there 
are various kinds of flesh below the human, of 
birds, beasts &c., so there are various kinds 
above the human, viz., celestial or spiritual 
bodies ; and here he distinctly announces that 
at the epiphany of Christ, which he expected 
within a lifetime, the mortal bodies of human 
beings would be changed into those celestial 
and immortal organizations.* So Paul fairly 
puts himself in among the believers of trans- 
mutation, and even at the head of them. It 
is altogether probable that he deduced his ex- 
pectation of the change of bodies at the Sec- 
ond Advent, from the facts which show that 
Christ’s natural body was transmuted into his 
spiritual body.t At all events, the idea of a 
variance between Panl and the Evangelists on 
this critical point fails. ‘* Whether it were 1 
or they, so we preach and so ye believed.” 


For our part, we see nothing absurd or law- 
lessly miraculous in the alleged fact of trans- 
mutation. Suppose Christ had within his na- 
tural body a “ glorious body,” such as he 
showed the disciples in his transfiguration. It 
seems to us quite natural that the tremendous 
force which must have been at work in an or- 
ganization that “shone like the sun,” should 
at last, when the time came, assimilate and 
take into itself the body that veiled it. Nor 
does it seem ridiculous or impossible that those 
who, by connection with Christ, had spiritual 
bodies like his, formed and growing within their 
material bodies, should at last, in the blaze of 
his personal presence at his Second Coming, 
experience the same transmutation. 

Mr. Potter uses the words material, spirit- 
ual, miraculous, &c., in the old way of the 
churches and the schoolmen. It seems to us 
that these words very much need new defini- 
tions. Modern science tends to the conclusion 
that there is no such incomprehensible distinc- 
tion between things natural and things spirit- 
ual, as that which prevailed in the old meta- 
physics. We expect that chemistry itself, if 
it goes bravely on its course, will at last find 
itself in front of the forces and facts concerned 
in transmutation. We hold that the word m- 
raculous is entirely a relative term. Things 
miraculous to one age, are natural phenomena 
to another more enlightened. We doubt not 
that the works of Jesus which were miraculous 
to those around him, were perfectly compre- 
hensible sequences of cause and effect to him- 
self. There is quite enough in modern spirit- 
ualism, with all its chaff, to make a wise man 
cautious of pronouncing judgment on the trans- 
mutation of Christ’s body, and the strange 
appearances that followed it, before science 





* For other passages in Paul's writings avowing or implying 
the doctrine of nsmutation, the reader may consult Ist 
Thess. 4: 17. Phil. 3:21. 2d Cor. 5; 4. 





+ His own vision of Christ, which was really a rehearsal for 
the Second Coming doubtless helped him to anticipate more 
fully even than the other apostles, the physical as well as spir- 
itual effects of that great event. 


bodies and their relations to natural bo dies. 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY. 


NHE 24th chapter of Matthew reports a 
discourse in which Jesus predicted his 
Second Coming, and gave for the guidance of 
his disciples a full and minute account of what 
were to be its attending circumstances. The 
universal preaching of the gospel, persecutions, 
false Christs, wars and famines, and lastly the 
destruction of the sacred city of Jerusalem, 
were to be the plain precursors by which they 
were to know the approach of the final day. 
Christ concludes this part of his discourse by 
solemnly affirming, ‘ This generation shall not 
pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” 

But as if unwilling to leave the subject with 
this bare statement of facts, he proceeds to 
illustrate the nature and manner of the predic- 
ted advent by a varicty of lively similitudes. 
Thus, in suddenness and unexpectedness, he 
said, it would be like the flood. And again, 
in secrecy, it would be like the coming of a 
thief to carry away spoil by night. Noth- 
ing but watchful care would detect the trans- 
action. Again, it would be atime of instant 
separation of companions, wh the field and in 
the house, one being taken and another left. 
Then, to make the matter still plainer in some 
particulars, he gives a comprehensive illustra- 
tion of it under the figure of a wedding party, 
at which a part of the ceremony was to be a 
going-forth of the guests to meet the bridegroom. 
On asudden cry being made at midnight, 
** Behold the bridegroom cometh,” a part of 
the guests who were prepared, went forth with 
lamps, met the bridegroom, and entered with 
him into the marriage festival. Another part 
of the guests who had been negligent in pre- 
paring oil for their lamps, missed the expected 
arrival, and on applying afterwards for admis- 
sion at the wedding, found the door shut. The 
implication from the story is, that the Second 
Coming was to be an event not open to the 
common gaze, but one which from the time 
and nature of its occurrence would be easily 
missed: and the exhortation which Christ 
draws from this example for his disciples is, 
** Watch therefore.” 

A significant and remarkable part of this 
parable to which we now wish to call attention, 
is the mentioned circumstance of the midnight 
cry. ‘ At midnight there was A cry made, 
Behold the bridegroom cometh /”” If the 
features of this story were intended by Christ 
to prefigure those of the Second Coming (and 
we cannot doubt that they were, since he ex- 
pressly introduced the parable asa likeness of 
that event), then we must conclude that his 
Coming, like that of the bridegroom, was to be 
heralded at the last moment by a public an- 
nouncement of it addressed to the churches. 
Is there evidence that such an announcement 
|—such a midnight warning—was given during 
\the generation of the apostles? If there be 
|no evidence of this kind, then the assurance 
| that the Second Coming took place during that 
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time, will seem to be weakened by the non- 
fulfillment of one of the expected signs. But 
on the other hand, if evidence is found that an 
announcement, corresponding to the midnight 
cry of the parable, was made during the apos- 
tolic age, then the proof that the Second Com- 
ing took place as promised, arising from the 
fulfillment of the last of its forerunning signs 
(the appearance of all the others having been 
recorded), is quite complete. What is the 
truth then about the midnight cry ? Was it 
made? Ifso, by whom? and under what cir- 
cumstances ? 

In answer to these questions we have to 
offer evidence which to us appears conclusive, 
that the book of Revelation, the last book of 
the New Testament, and in point of time the 
last publication of the apostolic period, was it- 
self the midnight cry. In doing this, we will 
place side by side for comparison, the terms of 
the parable as given by Matthew, and John’s 
record of facts which denote their fulfillment. 


MATTHEW. { REVELATION. 


Then shall the kingdom| I heard as it were the 
of heaven be likened unto | voice of a great multitude, 
ten virgins, which took|....saying, Alleluia: for 
their lamps, and went|the Lord God_omnipo- 
forth to meet the bride-| tent reigneth. Let us be 


groom. And five of them | glad and rejoice, and give 





were wise, and five avere 
foolish. They that were 
foolish took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them: 
But the wise took oil in 
their vessels with their 
lamps. While the bride- 
groom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept.— 
Matt, 25: 1—5. 


And at midnight there | 


was acry made, Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him.— 
Verse 6. 


Then all those virgins 
arose, and trimmed their 
lamps. And the foolish 
said unto the wise, Give 
us of your oil; for our 
lamps are gone out. 


But | 


honor to him: for the mar- 
riage of the lamb is come, 
and his wife hath made 
herself ready. And to 
her was granted that she 
should be arrayed in fine 
linen, clean and white; 
for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints. 
And he saith unto me, 
Write, Blessed are they 
which are called unto the 
marriage-supper of the 
Lamb.—Rev. 19: 6—9. 


Behold, he cometh with 
clouds.—1 : 7. 

Behold, I come quickly. 
—22: 7. [Repeated v. 12.] 

He which _ testifieth 
these things saith, Surely 
I come quickly.— Ver. 20. 


And he saith unto me, 
Seal not the sayings of 
the prophecy of this book: 
for the time is at hand. 
He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still: and he 





the wise answered, say-| which is filthy, let him be 
ing, Not so; lest there be filthy still: and he that 
not enough for us and/is righteous, let him be 
you: but go ye rather| righteous still: and he 
to them that sell, and! that is holy, let him be 
buy for yourselves. And | holy still. And behold I 
while they went to buy, | come quickly ; and my re- 
the bridegroom came;/ward is with me, to give 
and they that were ready,| every man according as 
went in with him to the| his work shall be. Iam 
marriage: and the door | A!phaand Omega, the be- 
was shut. Afterward | ginning and the end, the 
came also the other vir-| first and the last. Blessed 
gins, saying, Lord, Lord, | are they that do his com- 
open tous. But he an-|mandments, that they 
swered and said, Verily I} may have right to the 
say unto you, I know you | tree of life, an may enter 
not.— Matt. 25: 7-12. | in through the gates into 

|thecity. For without are 

| dogs, and sorcerers, and 

| whoremongers, and mur- 

derers, and idolaters, and 

whosoever loveth and ma- 

| keth a lie.— Verses 10—15. 


The coincidences here presented, show that 
the warning prefigured by the midnight cry 
was given late in the apostolic age, almost in 
the words of the parable, and that John was 
the agent selected tosound it forth. The pro- 
priety of his appointment to this office is seen 
by considering certain circumstances in his 











previous history. He was known as “ the disci- 


ple whom Jesus loved,” and would therefore 
be expected to first share in the secrets of his 
master’s movemeuts. His standing as an apos- 
tle would give to his announcement the highest 
authenticity in the churches to whom it would 
be addressed. Finally, he alone of all the 
apostles was the one to whom Christ gave in- 
timation that he should live till the Second 
Coming. “ If Iwill that he [John] tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?” After recording 
this intimation, the narrative continues, “Then 
went this saying abroad among the brethren, 
that that disciple should not die; ” but,of course, 
should live to meet the Lord at his coming. 
With such a common belief concerning John in 
the Primitive Church, who so fit as he to fill 
the office of watchman and herald of the great 
event which all expected ? 


Again, the locality selected for the promulga- 


tion of John’s last great message is significant. 
Patmos was the center, locally, of the Chris- 
tian world. If news of an impending event 
were to be sent with the utmost directness 
and simultaneous effect to all the churches, no 
place so proper as this island could have been 
selected for the departure. It was situated 
in the midst of the whole group of Greek chur- 
ches, and nearly equi-distant from the east- 
ern and western extremes of Christianity at 
Jerusalem and Rome. 


Here then, the apostle, as the night advan- 
ced, was stationed, ‘‘ for the word of God and 
the testimony of Jesus,” and at the signal of 
the approaching bridegroom, raised the warn- 
ing cry, ‘‘ Behold he cometh!’ That utter- 
ance is sent forth first to the seven churches 
of Asia, and from them it is spread east and 
west to all the groups of believers, with the 
startling reiteration, “ Behold I come quick- 
ly !.... Surety, I come quickly !” 


That the heavenly Bridegroom came as thus 
announced, that the wise virgins, aroused by 
John’s warning cry, were prepared to meet 
him, and that together they entered in with 
him to the marriage supper of the resurrec- 
tion, are conclusions that flow almost inevita- 
bly from the comparison of scriptures which 
we have indicated. 


THE BETTER TEACHING. 


OW I lay me down to sleep,” I learned 
to say in the lap, in those happy minutes 
of babyhood between undressing and being laid 
to sleep. When three or four years old, I learned 
the Lord’s Prayer on my pillow, my mother 
always talking with me after putting me to bed. 
By the time I was seven, I had learned to kneel 
down and make my own prayer, asking God for 
what I wanted. I am thankful for. this early 
instruction, yet it formed a bad habit of mind. 
God and Christ were represented to me, as up 
in heaven far away, looking down upon me, not 
always unkindly, but always distantly. My 
thoughts went abroad to find them. The children 
of the O. C. are growing up with very different 
conceptions. They are taught as soon as they 
can lisp a word, to confess Christ in them, and 
all the way up this confession takes the place of 
prayer. They learn the Lord’s prayer, it is true, 
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and are encouraged to ask God for good things ; 
but their special daily instruction is to believe 
that Christ is in them, and will make them good 
children if they confess him. They grow up 
with the idea that the door into heaven and into 
God's presence is in their hearts. They learn 
to put their hands on their breast when asked 
where to find God. Heaven is not, to them, 
above the clouds, nor beyond death, it is within 
them. They shut their eyes to look for all I 
used to think so fur away. They are growing 
up, in short, under the new covenant, where the 
outward temple and all its ceremonies are 
passed away as symbols, and the true worship 
of the heart is come. Christ entered that living 
temple when he came in the flesh, and our chil- 
dren are taught to find him there. i. 





TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
II. ; 


{ Having many reminiscences of European travel 
that I could not embody in my letters to the Crrcvu- 
LAR, I venture to present some of them now, in a 
series of brief papers, under the above title. They 
are taken substantially from my note-book, as writ- 
ten in the midst of the scenes they describe. 

G. W. N.] 
MT. BLANC. 

FTER passing the night on the summit of the 

Col de Balme, as mentioned in my letter ( Crr- 
CULAR, No. 23, p. 180), we were awakened at four 
o'clock in the morning to sce the sun rise on Mt. 
Blanc. On getting up, we found the storm of the 
evening before had passed away, and it was a clear 
morning. Although the season was the 16th of July, 
a thin coat of snow lay on the grass. Mt. Blanc 
was visible in its majesty, appearing as if three or 
four miles away. It presented the form of a snow 
pyramid rising from among craggy peaks and ridges, 
one of which trended off so as to form a connection 
with the mountain on which we were. Although 
appearing so near, the actual distance by air-line to 
its summit, was probably fifteen or twenty miles. 
The illusion in respect to distance, among these 
mountains is very bewildering. Their steepness and 
colossal height upset the geometry acquired else- 
where. Looking at their peaks, while yet afar off, 
under the same angle of vision that you are accus- 
tomed to in looking at the nearest hills at home, the 
effect is to confuse all your former modes of calcu- 
lation, and oblige you to gradually form an entirely 
new scale of judgment in respect to distance. 


After breakfasting and paying my guide (who, I 
concluded was not a very bad fellow, notwithstand- 
ing my misadventures with him the night before), we 
began our descent on foot into the valley of Chamou- 
nix, which lay open before us. The first two or three 
miles was down a steep pasture-slope, at the foot of 
which we struck the trout-stream which babbles 
through the valley. 


Now we were among the giants. Passing by the 
Aiguilles (needles, so called from the sharpness of 
the summits), du Tour (the tower), Vert (the grassy), 
Rouge (the red), and Argentiere (the silvery), and the 
three glaciers du Tour, Argentiere and des Bois, we 
came after four hours walk to the village of Cha- 
mounix. Asweapproached it, the dull rumble of an 
avalanche or snow-slide came to our ears from the 
neighboring cliffs. 

We were now almost in front of Mt. Blanc, on 
the valley side, and seemingly at its very foot. Elev- 
en thousand feet the mountain rose sheer before us. 
About its top played a thin puff of mist, looking like 
the snow which spins about the top of a drift ina 
high wind. It was the vapor which was alternately 
condensing and disappearing in the clear cold of 
that skyey height. The extreme point of the moun- 
tain-top was a little thrown back by the intervening 
prominences of the Dome and Aiguille du Goute, and 
seemed to challenge by this coquettishness of posi- 
tion all the ardor of human enterprise. “ You may 


look on me,” it said, “ but don’t think to be too fa- 
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miliar. I dwell here alone with my guards around 
me. Puny mortal, look and wonder, but hope not 
to attain!” To this defiance, the heart of the gazer 
answers only with the more courage and desire to 
attempt the feat. His soul flies in imagination to 
that virgin snow, and he overleaps in fancy all ob- 
stacles to stand upon it. If compelled to leave it unat- 
tempted, as we were, he carries at least its unforgot- 
ten image in his memory, and masters it in dreams. 
Ascents are sometimes made, but only with a party 
of guides. 

Of our visit to the Mer de Glace, my associate 
Mr. Joslyn has given in the CircuLar a graphic ac- 
count. I willhere, only offer an additional word of 
description of the glacier itself. It is a mass of ice 
filling a side-valley between two mountain-tops. 
The ice is, of course, of great depth or thickness, 
and slopes downward towards the main valiey at 
about the same angle as the mountain side. It thus 
forms a sort of ice-stream, and may be fifteen or 
twenty miles long, and from a quarter of a miic to 
three miles in width. It never disappears, since the 
part which melts and runs off at its foot in summer, 
is renewed at its head in winter. Resting on the 
inclined sides of the mountain, it is subject to an 
enormous lateral pressure, which causes it to bulge 
up in the center, while the pressure of its weight 
slowly forces it downward, say at the rate of one 
quarter of an inch a day, towards the foot of the 
valley. Its motion, thouglf slow, is irresistible. It 
carries along whatever comes within its grasp, par- 
ticularly the granite bowlders which it tears from 
the upper cliffs of its course, and either grinds them 
to powder on the bottom rock, or, if they lie on its 
surface, throws them out unchanged at its foot. 
The debris thus deposited at the sides and foot of 
the Mer de Glace forms a continuous hill of one or 
two hundred feet in height. The ice at its termina- 
tion, I judged to be forty feet in thickness, and from 
under its perpendicular wall issues the milky tor- 
rent of the Arveiron—a stream as large as the 
Quinnipiac. 


A FACT IN SOCIAL CHEMISTRY. 

HE actual working of Communism is in many 

things exactly contrary to the crude calculations 
of the many, and we shall be thought fooling, no 
doubt, in what we have to tell, that when a man 
and wife join the Community the first thing they do 
is to fall in love with each other. So it is. Say 
they have been married twenty years: you know 
their honeymoon went down long ago. Not that it 
left them alienated; no, they have lived as happily 
as folks in general: yet i need not tell you how rare 
it is for romance to long survive the conditions of 
marriage. But its capability of renewal is a phenom- 
enon familiar to the O.C. See Mr. and Mrs. ——; 
they are beautiful to each other again, angelic. He 
says he never loved his wife so well in his life. How 
does it come? Well, it is the effect of atmospheric 
influences partly, no doubt. The social warmth of a 
Community family must be in proportion to its num- 
bers. - Then, as some will surmise, the principle 
that our possessions assume unwonted value in the 
prospect of parting with them, may have something 
to do with it. But we conclude that the phenome- 
non is to be accounted for chiefly in this way: The 
parties have put themselves again on the platform of 
courtship, holding each other by no claim but the force 
of attraction, and a new spirit rushes in. Restoring 
the old conditions, they become lovers again. Rk. 


ANOTHER SOUND CONVERSION. 


RS. Harriet A. HALL, whom the Putney doc- 

tors pronounced a hopeless invalid nineteen 
years ago, and who was instantaneously raised from 
that state through the agency of J. H. Noyes, in the 
early days of the Community, thus refers to her 
present condition in a note to her sister, which we 
are permitted to copy : 

“I can say with you dear E. that I do indeed en- 
joy my work this summer; not only what is allotted 
me in the general distribution, but I find plenty else 
for which I feel a keen appetite, and I often astonish 
myself with the amount I am able to perform 
through the day without fatigue. In addition to this 





I take my suppers early, so that I may have time 
for a game at croquet, or a long walk every evening, 
unless prevented by rain. “The Park,” “ Over-side 
Grove,” and that wooded ravine across the plateau 
beyond, are taken in my rambles, i.e. if I can find 
those who will accompany me, for the girls often 
say, “ Oh, that is too far.’ None know better than 
yourself, how I used to enjoy such rambles, and I 
assure you that my delight is not lessened since I 
have learned to discern Christ and the spirit of the 
resurrection in my enjoyment of nature.” 
“ Your affectionate sister. H. A. HA.” 


The cure of Mrs. Hall, from a bed-ridden condi- 
tion of several years standing, was deemed by many 
who observed it a strong endorsement of the Com- 
munity movement at Putney, as the similar cure of 
Mr. Horace Burt from chronic insanity seemed to 
show the presence of a good spirit in the beginning 
at Oneida. The thing to be noticed about both of 
these cases of recovery is that they are permanent. 
Mr. Burt has recently narrated in the Crrcunar the 
yarticulars of his history; and in the above note, 
Mrs. Hall certifies, nearly twenty years after her 
cure, to the enjoyment of general good health. We 
think these may both be regarded as instances of 
sound conversion. 


A PLEASANT AFFAIR. 


The local news column of the city papers is like 
the strects. Some are pleasant to walk in; but 
you pass through others hurriedly and with stifled 
breath. The enterprise noticed below has a good 
savor, and God speed the time when the papers may 
find sensational news enough of this kind, to the ex- 
clusion of prize-fights—murders, and the deyvil’s 
works generally. 

THe WoRKINGWOMEN’s HoME at No. 45 Eliza- 
beth-st. was opened to the public last night. The 
building contains about 95 rooms, each room con- 
taining from three to six beds. In addition to these 
are a large and comfortable parlor and sitting-rooms, 
and a dining-room capable of accommodating 400 
persons. The sleeping-rooms are arranged in the 
most orderly manner, and are in charge of careful 
housekeepers. Connected with the home is a large 
bakery, by which bread for 350 people may be fur- 
nished daily. The parlors are neat and weil furnish- 
ed, and contain, among other things, a splendid 
piano presented yesterday by Smith & Co., an organ 
furnished by Mason & Hamlin, and two or three 
sewing-machines presented by the manufacturers. 
The halls are all furnished with hot and cold water, 
and the rooms are in every respect as comfortable as 
those in the best boarding-houses and hotels in the 
city. The Elizabeth-st. Home will accommodate 
about 380 inmates. The building will be open for 
the reception of boarders on Thursday next. 

This project is a move in the right direction, and 
the sympathy and generosity that attend it are re- 
freshing. “ Workingwomen’s Home:” I like the 
substitution of home for boarding-house. Let work- 
ing men’s homes also be established. I have an 
idea that God is interested in homes, but not much in 
boarding-houses. E. Hi. H. 


OUR EXCHANGE TABLE. 


Tue Eventne Mati, is the title of a new daily 
paper which comes to us from New-York. It is a 
sprightly and readable sheet, and is edited by Mr. 
Charles H. Sweetser, formerly of the Round Table, 
and latterly of the Hvening Gazette. 


Tue MERIDEN VisiTor, is on our table. The 
number before us is a handsome, genially-written pa- 
per, and fairly represents the smart young city from 
which it is issued. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, We learn, has a 
circulation of 30,000 copies. Its biographical sketches 
and portraits of men of mark are usually attractive. 
The mission of the Journal seems to be to accustom 
people to self-inspection, and to a mild kind of criti- 
cism, which in many cases may be the first step to- 
wards radical progress. Fowler & Wells, New- 
York. 

S. H. Wares Esq. of the Scientific American is 
writing interesting letters from Europe for the col- 
umns of that Journal. The Scientific American 
maintains its position, as one of the most attractive 
and wholesome papers that we read. It is refresh- 


;ing to get down from the sickly romance, and windy 





speculation and chaotic politics, which occupy so 
much of the public press, into the region of cool 
facts with which the American habitually deals. 
Iron is honest; machinery is true; and those who 
make and describe them are taught veracity. 
Munn & Co., New-York. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly publication, 
of a similar class with the ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN. 
We are pleased to see evidence of its prosperity. 
Brown, Coombs & Co., New-York. 





TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 


Vill. 


HE weed-war is closed. The hoes are 

triumphant, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that only a very few purslane seeds 
perfected themselves on my ground. But an- 
other very formidable enemy presented himself 
about the last of August, that is, the brown- 
headed, crooked grub. Ile was quiet until that 
time, but since then he has made serious havoc 
among my plants. I know of no way to fight 
him effectually after he has fairly got into the 
camp, as in this case. Mr. Eber has spent a 
few days with the hands at re-setting plants 
where they have been destroyed; but the little 
ones that he thus supplies, are but poor substi- 
tutes for the great, many-crowned ones, the 
roots of which are eaten off by this insidious 
devourer. There is an impotent and melan- 
choly satisfaction in digging out the sneaking 
parasites and pinching their heads, but it seems 
as if we should be obliged to adopt some large 
means of prevention for future crops, rather 
than attempt a cure at this late stage. 

I have observed in the early spring a small 
beetle not more than a fourth of an inch long, 
flying about the field where the manure was 
spread, preparatory to plowing it in. He 
crawls into this manure, doubtless, to lay eggs. 
Afterward I have found this manure full of little 
grubs. I should judge, however, that this is 
not the only substance in which the creature is 
bred, for he is often found in the greensward 
that is newly broken up. The means of pre- 
vention would seem then to be, first, never to 
allow the manure to lie exposed on the ground 
for a long time during the warm days of early 
spring ; secondly, to raise strawberries on land 
that has been cultivated the year previous, and 
not on greensward. Whether these means of 
prevention will be effectual I am not certain. I 
am certain, however, that neither of these con- 
ditions were complied with by us this year, and 
that the grubs are unusually abundant. 

Our method of re-setting plants in August 
and September, has been to send a hand ahead, 
with the heavy, cast-iron dibble, to make holes 
where the plants were lacking, and then Mr. 
Eber and I followed, he with a pail containing 
water and filled with fresh strawberry plants, 
and I with a garden water-pot filled with water. 
He would adjust the roots in the hole and half 
fill it with soil, and I would dash in just enough 
of water to settle the dirt about the roots, and 
then he would cover with the dryer soil. In 
this way we made sure of the growth of every 
plant set, no matter what the weather might be. 

Day before yesterday we worked silently to- 
gether for about an hour, and I observed that 
Mr. E. looked uncommonly sober. At length I 
asked him what he was thinking about. 


Eber.—I am thinking about family matters. 
At the time that my boy took a new turn a 
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while ago, I really hoped that my family troubles 
were at an end. But I seem to have a more 
serious problem to work out now than I had in 
the case of my boy. 

Myself.—I don’t wish to be impertinent in 
prying into your affairs; but you must know that 
ina Community it is a necessary part of the busi- 
ness to inquire into each one’s spiritual difficul- 
ties. We find practically that great relief comes 
of making common property of troubles that 
are very burdensome when brooded over by 
one person alone. “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens,” is a scriptural injunction, you know. 

£.—I am glad to tell you what is on my 
mind, now that you have invited me to do so. 
The only cause of my hesitating to do so was 
a feeling that I did not wish to thrust my 
troubles upon you. The truth is that I find 
myself at variance with Mrs. Eber. The his- 
tory of the affair is briefly this: She has always 
been a good, loving helper to me, and a kind 
mother to her children. Her ill health and 
otherwise straitened circumstances, she has 
borne with a remarkable degree of cheerful- 
A little more than a year ago, soon after 
I was converted to the doctrine of male conti- 
nence, she recovered her health, and much of the 
tone and vigor of her youth. Our experience 
for some time was much like that of the early 
days of our marriage. Since that time there 
appears to have been a kind of estrangement 
growing between us. I have had my attention 
called toward the question of my own salva- 
tion, and of my duties toward God. I have 
endeavored to show her all the kindness that is 
due from me in my relation toher. Never- 
theless she seems to be affected with a kind of 
jealousy of me, that for the time being threat- 


ness. 


ens to totally upset our domestic happiness. 
She complains that my attention is taken up 
with abstract questions in such a way that she 
cannot feel that I have any love for her or my 
children. I persuaded her to read some of 
your writings, and at the time she seemed to 
think rather favorably of them; but since I 
have intimated that we might aspire to become 
members of the Community at some future 
time, she has shown the most bitter hostility to 
everything pertaining to the Community. 

M.—You are in arather uncomfortable po- 
sition just now, I must admit. Nevertheless 
your troubles have a bright side to them. 

E.—I don’t see how you make that out. I am 
sure that all sides of them look dark enough to 
me. 

M.—Don’t youremember what Christ said 
concerning those who made his acquaintance ? He 
says, “ Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth: I came not to serd peace, but a sword. 
For I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother ; 
... and a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” The truth is, that when Christ 
comes and takes up his abode with us, he gets into 
a much closer relation to our life than any of our 
most intimate family relationscan. Your wife’s 
sensitive love keenly feels that somebody or 
something has come between you and her. 

E.—So that is the cause of her strange behav- 
ior is it? Well I feel more resigned to it if that 
is the case. But how do you make out that that 
is a hopeful symptom ? 

M.—My hope is that in the extremity of her 


trouble she will turn to Christ for relief herself, 
and so make peace with her adversary. 

E.—Do youreally think she will? 

M.—I have every reason to hope so, judging 
by similar cases that I have observed. 

F'.—Well, if that is the way things are going, 
I am certainly one of the most fortunate of men. 

M.—I would recommend that you keep quiet, 
and not allow her manners to irritate you, and 
that you put your trust in God. 

I was gratified to see that Mr. Eber had got 
clear of his despondency for the rest of the day, 
and that he went home with a heart full of 
thankfulness and good cheer. 

H, J. 8. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


N Paley’s masterly argument for the authen- 
ticity of Paul’s history and writings, en- 
titled, Horae Paulinae, we find the following in- 
teresting passage : ] 

“Ttis known to every reader of Scripture that the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the 
coming of Christ in terms which indicate an expec- 
tation of his speedy appearance: ‘For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive and remain wnto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the 
Lord himself shall descend from heayen with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first: then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds. But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief.’ Chap. iv. 15, 16,17; chap. 
v. 4. 

“Whatever other construction these text¢ may bear, 
the idea they leave upon the mind of an ordinary 
reader is that of the author of the epistle looking 
for the day of judgment to take place in his own 
time, or near to it. Now the use which I make of 
this circumstance is to deduce from it a proof that the 
epistle itself was not the production of a subsequent 
age. Would an impostor have given this expecta- 
tion to St. Paul, after experience had proved it to be 
erroneous? or would he have put into the apostle’s 
mouth, or, which is the same thing, into writings 
purporting to come from his hand, expressions, if 
not necessarily conveying, at least easily interpreted 
to convey, an opinion which was then known to be 
founded in mistake? I state this as an argument to 
show that the epistle was contemporary with St. 
Paul, which is little less than to show that it actually 
proceeded from his pen. For I question whether 
any ancient forgeries were executed in the lifetime 
of the person whose name they bear; nor was the 
primitive situation of the church likely to give birth 
to such an attempt.” 


By the same manner of proof we can verify 
nearly every book in the New Testament. 
There are not more than two or three in which, 
‘either as a promise or an expectation, this idea 
of Christ’s coming within his own generation, 
does not abundantly appear. In the gospels 
and Acts it appears as a promise. In the epis- 
tles it appears as an expectation. Now if the 
New Testament was a forgery of the second 
generation, or even if it was tampered with by 
that generation, it is morally impossible that 
this prophecy and expectation should have been 
found in it, because the time had gone by for its 
fulfillment, and yet nobody believed it had 
come to pass. Noman would forge a prophecy 
which the time had already falsified; and the 
church of the second generation had no more 
faith in the Second Coming as promised by 
Christ, than the churches have now. On the 


other hand, if they had tampered with the books | | 





of the New Testament to any considerable ex- 





tent they would have expurgated this promise 
first of all, either for its inconsistency with facts, 
or because it condemned themselves. If they be- 
lieved it, they must have been covered with 
shame as the foolish virgins on whom the door 
was shut; if they did not believe it they must 
have regarded it as a mistake of the apostles, 
and in either case have been anxious to expurgate 
it, if there had been any chance for such a 
thing. The presence of this doctrine on almost 
every page, is the best proof we can have that 
the New Testament was written within the 
generation in which Christ lived, and that it has 


not been tampered with since. Hi. 


STUDIES ON THE FINGER-BOARD. 
III. 
BY J. H. NOYES, 


E will now exhibit each of the four methods 
of making the scale in full, that is, putting 
in all the notes: ‘ 
FIRST METHOD. 
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The first point to be noted in these four forms of 
the scale, is, the positions of the semi-tones. We 
see that in every case the two semi-tones are par- 
allel with each other, that is, occur at the same 
point on two strings, and of course under the same 
finger. This is because they are at the distance of 
a fifth from each other, and the violin strings are 
tuned by fifths. In the first form the semi-tones 
occur between the third and fourth fingers; in the 
second between the fourth and first; in the third, 
between the first and second ; and in the fourth be- 
tween the second and third. 

Another point to be noted is, that in every case 
the scale of eight notes, as executed on the violin, is 
divided into two equal and parallel parts, one of 
which is an exact repetition of the other on the next 
higher string, that is, a fifth above. In the first 
method the notes (1), 2, 3,4 on the D string are sim- 
ply repeated, so far as fingering and intervals are 
concerned, on the A string, to make the remainder 
of the scale. So in the second method, the notes 
(2), 8, 4,1, on the D and A strings, are repeated on 
the A and E strings. In the third method the notes 
(3), 4, 1,2, and in the fourth method the notes (4), 1, 
2, 3, are in like manner repeated on the strings above. 
This paralielism of the two parts of the scale re- 
sults from the fact that the four last notes of the 
scale, sol, la, si, do, always lie a fifth above the four 
first, do, ra, mi, fa. It isa fifth from do to sol, from 
ra to la, from mi to si and from fa to do. Of course 
as any two contiguous strings of the violin are a 
fifth apart, do and sol, ra and la, mi and si, fa and do, 
or in other words, the tonic and fifth, second and 
sixth, third and seventh, fourth and octave, always 
occur at the same point on two strings, and are 
stopped by the same finger. If we may be allowed 
to invent a convenient term, we may say that the 
two halves of the scale on the violin are always con- 
digital. Thus we further simplify our four elemen- 
tary forms of fingering. One half the scale well 
drilled-into the memory and the fingers, is as good 
as the whole. 

A third point worth noting is, that the first meth- 
od of making the scale, viz., 
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is the best wherever it is available, because it occu- 
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pies only two strings, while each of the others ex- 
tends to three. This form combines with the fourth 
form above, as in the key of Ad, and with the sec- 
ond form below, as in the key of Bd. In these combina- 
tions we command two octaves without shifting—an 
advantage which pertains to none of the other forms. 
The last of these combinations, which we are familiar 
with in the key of two flats, ison the whole pref- 
erable, because it gives us the best form, that is, the 
first, in the upper part of the first position, where 
most music ranges. 
V. THE CONDIGITAL KEYS. 

Ordinary unprofessional performers on the violin 
remain confined to about seven of the twelve keys, 
ranging from the natural key through one, two and 
three sharps, and one, two and three flats, but rarely 
or never attempting the higher numbers of sharps and 
flats. Such persons will be incredulous if we tell them 
that they can play in the key of six sharps as easily 
and correctly as in the key of one flat. Yet this is 
true and can be demonstrated. 

Recurring to the table of keys in the last number, 
the reader will perceive that the keys of one flat and 
six sharps have the same letter for their tonic—the 
first having F and the second F sharp. It wili also 
be seen that the two keys are Condigital, i. e. have 
the same form of fingering throughout. The inter- 
vals of the scale are of course the same in both, and 
the only difference between them is that the pitch, 
and of course the entire scale, of one, is a semitone 
higher than the pitch and scale of the other. The 
parallelism of the two keys may be exhibited on the 
finger board thus : 

KEY OF ONE FLAT. 
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Thus it is evident that whoever is familiar with 
the key of one flat, has only to advance the tonic 
finger, and of course with it the whole hand, the 
space of a semitone upward on the finger board, and 
then playing as though the key were one flat he 
will actually play in the key of six sharps. The 
same demonstration will apply to all the condigital 
keys of which there are six pairs, viz: 

The keys of A flat ( four flats) and A ( three sharps.) 

“ «  « B “ (two flats) “ B (five sharps.) 
D “ (five flats) ‘‘ D (two sharps.) 
E “ (three flats) “ E (four sharps.) 
F (one flat) “FF sharp (six sharps.) 
G  (onesharp) “ G flat (six flats.) 

The fingering of the two keys in each of these 
pairs, is precisely the same, and the only change from 
one to the other is a semi-tonic shift of the hand. 
Whoever has learned to play in the keys of one, 
two and three flats, and one, two and three sharps, 
can without further practice, (except in making the 
necessary shifts of the hand), finger the keys of four, 
five and six sharps, and four, five and six flats at 
sight. Thus the number of keys, so far as fingering 
is concerned, is reduced from twelve to six. We 
might even go further in this direction and reduce 
the keys to four, as it will be seen by studying the 
table before mentioned, and considering the fact 
that the tonics of all keys must be under one or 
another of the four fingers, that the twelve keys 
might be arranged in condigital triplets as well as 
in pairs. 

( Concluded in our next.) 


Funyy Mistaxe.—In a recent speech at Glas- 
gow, Mr. Garrison related the following anec- 
dote of his first visit to England : 


“Tso far personated in every manner the 
cause of the negro, that I was mistaken for one 


me his hand he inquired, in a very dubious tone, 
if he had the pleasure of addressing Mr. Garri- 
son of Boston, in the United States of America? 
“Yes sir,” I said, “1 received your note to take 
breakfast with you, and I came for that purpose.” 
Throwing his hands up in the air he exclaimed, 
with great emphasis, “ Why my dear sir, | 
thought you were a black man, and | invited 
this company of ladies and gentlemen to meet 
the black anti-slavery advocate of the United 
States.” 





AN EDITOR’S ACCOUNT OF O. C. 

The Editor of the Schenectady Refiector who lately 
spent a few hours at O. C., has presented in his paper 
a report of his observations there, from which we 
extract the following paragraphs: 

The grounds around the building are laid out 
in a most tasteful manner; while everything 
about the entire establishment is of a very tidy 
appearance. On the first floor of the building 
described is a well-stocked library of readable 
literary works; while on the second floor is a 
very fine hall, with commodious platform and 
ample galleries, where the Community gather 
evenings for purposes of social diversion ; some 
of their number occupying the platform, and in- 
variably reading aloud the papers of the day 
before dispersing. A piano occupies a place in 
the hall, and judging from “The Mocking Bird 
Variations,” subsequently overheard, I should 
say that musical talent is also cultivated. * * 

The manufactories are chifly built of brick, 
and of new and improved construction. The 
demand for the articles produced so exceeds the 
supply that a couple of hundred of outside or 
“world’s” operatives receive constant employ- 
ment. At the trap and silk works one hun- 
dred and ten employees are thus engaged ; at 
the carpet-bag shop, thirty; at farm and agri- 
cultural pursuits, thirty-three; at fruit preser- 
ving, eight ; at washing and ironing—performed 
by steam power; wringing and other machines 
complete—seven. At the trap works two or 
three hundred thousand trapsare manufactured 
per year, from the ordinary rat trap to those 
large enough to capture a grizzly bear. Of 
twist and sewing-silk, from fifty to one hundred 
pounds are produced a week ; while in the man- 
ufacture of the traveler’s convenient, fancy 
satchel, from $30,000 to $50,000 worth are turned 
out yearly, and far below orders to be filled. 
Concerning the products of the farm, the bot- 
tling and canning operations witnessed convine- 
ed us of the extent of that traffic alone; while 
of the coarser grains we but learned that they 
had sold this season 800 bushels of barley. 
For removing corn from the cob, when canning, 
the Community have a very ingénious contriv- 
ance, invention, which but 
needs the aid of steam to render it a most effee- 
tive ally and aid to the females thus occupied. 


of their own 


We have entered into these minutiz to explain 
the material prosperity of the Community, 
which, instead of enriching a few, is put in 
a common fund for the joint benefit of all. 
The plan isa decided and practical feature of 
the society’s communism; and, though resem- 
bling co-operation in its augmenting results, yot 





More than 6000 names of such were entered in 
their register last year; and the influx promises 
to be greater this, especially when the advertis- 
ing given through newspapers is considered. 
All who visit them are most hospitably enter- 
tained, and no pains spared to save good opin- 
ions from being taken away. We inquired of 
a neighboring citizen his views of the sect, 
who replied that their social relations concerned 
him not at all; while in a business aspect their 
dealings were strictly honorable, besides med- 
dling with the business of no outsiders. Even 
an old lady, also residing in the neighborhood, 
termed the Community, “ harmless, 
minded people.” 


single 
To a question whether they 
voted, one of their number answered in the neg- 
ative, adding that they already had enough ene- 
mies, without getting hosts of others by dab- 
bling in the pool of party politics. 

The Community are not dolts by any means. 
Their leader, Mr. Noyes, is known as a man of 
marked intellect ; a ready argmentative writer. 
We have before alluded to their library, and 
the prominent daily and weekly papers by them 
taken, and the manner of perusal. Our own 
guide and informant, Mr. C. W. Underwood, to 
whom we feel much indebted for courtesy 
shown, will pardon us for naming him promi- 
nently as a possessor of much intelligence and 
general information. Indeed we saw nothing 
verging on stupidity or idiocy ; but all appeared 
to be content, active, cleanly, well behaved and 
industrious. Again, no spirit of caste is visible; 
nothing save perfect equality and harmony. 


REACTION OF THE SEXES. 
Il. 

YOMMUNISM affords a field on which a 

’ thousand experiments can be tried, which 
to ordinary society would be quite unfeasible. 
A merchant, for example, would not consider 
it practicable to place his wife behind the coun- 
ter while he should cook the dinner at home; 
nor would an accountant think he could skim 
the milk in the dairy and let his wife or daugh- 
ter take his ledger; but Communism allows 
these and many more changes. At Oneida, 
women keep the accounts, manage an impor- 
tant part of the manufactures, and sell goods 
at the store; while men make bread, wash 
dishes and hang out clothes. Men and women 
do things by such different methods that each 
sex can learn advantageously of the other. 


As a case in point, we recall the instance 
of a gentleman who went to work in the kitch- 
en at O. C., some years ago. Industry there 
had followed a certain routine for a long time. 
He immediately effected a great change in 
the direction of convenience. He cuta door 
through the partition between the cellar and 
the kitchen, thereby saving an incalculable 
number of steps. He made numerous other 
improvements ; but the most important thing 
he did was to start the idea of being original 


differs widely and essentially from that popular | fs > 
. ¢ e —of setting machinists and carpenters to work 
and growing theory. . | 


At the offices adjoining the store, we founa | 1 the elevation of household labor. Since 
two young females acting as accountants, behind | then, grea progress has been made in the ae 
the desk, and evidently understanding their du- jof machinery and the principles of science in 
ties thoroughly. The Community of course | that department. 3read is now made in ac- 
constitute a great centre of interest for visitors, | cordance with the laws of chemistry ; cooking 


by Thomas Fowell Buxton. On my first arri- 
val in this country in 1833, receiving a note 
inviting me to take breakfast with him, | went 
at the appointed time, and saw a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled to meet me. 
When my name was mentioned, Buxton looked 
at me with utter amazement, and before giving 
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is done by steam ; and machinery is applied to 
dish-washing. 

The return which woman makes for such as- 
sistance from man, is seen in her carrying her 
instinctive love of cleanliness and order, into 
places which else would give but little evidence 
of the expurgating properties of brooms and 
soap-suds. When she was invited to assist in 
trap-shop at O.C., the plan was adopted of 
sweeping that apartment every day. She is 
inclined to adorn her surroundings; and with 
flowers she will give a dash of color and breath 
of perfume to the most dismal work-room. 
Our composing-room which is occupied in part 
by women, is said to be one of the most neatly- 
kept apartments of the kind, in the country. 

But though the interchange of work be- 
tween men and women gives beneficial results, 
those which are realized from the combination 
of the sexes in the same labor, are much 
greater. By their special characteristics, men 
and women re-act upon each other; and by 
working hand in hand they may perform 
prodigies. As an evidence of this we may cite 
Community bees. With what zest is the busi- 
ness dispatched ! T. Cc. M. 


Nothing is lost; the drop of dew 
That trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 

In summer’s thunder shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day— 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 

Of fountains far away. 

So with our deeds, good or ill, 

They have their power scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will 

To make them rife with good ; 

Like circles on a lake they go, 

Ring within ring, and never stay. 
Oh, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway ! 





Fruit Ives. (O. C.)\—On Tuesday of this week, 
910 cans of greeu corn were hermetically sealed at 
the Preserving House, and on Wednesday 2280 cans 
of tomatoes were put up in the same manner. 

....The amount of grapes thus far gathered from 
the vineyards is 2125 pounds, more than half of 
which is the Hartford Prolific variety. 





The Oneida Community shipped 74,620 traps be- 
tween July 21, and Sept. 16. We believe this is the 
only rat-trap manufactory in the country.—W. Y. 
Tribune. 

The writer of the above, in common with some 
others, evidently conceives of the O. C. works asa 
vast depot of snares and gins for house-rats. He 
fancies that the principal game we are concerned 
with is the gray, gay, deceiving rodent which prom- 
enades the sewers and wharves of New-York, and 
whose disappearing tail aggravates the cook in the 
basement of even the best houses. This is a slight 
mistake. The supposition gives us credit for more 
than we deserve. Weare not aware that our trap- 
works have yet produced any sensible diminution 
in the rat census. They may do so in future, as the 
city demand has induced us recently to add to our 
list of traps one specially designed for the pantry- 
thief. 

The O. C. manufactures, we must inform the Trid- 
une itemist, are principally designed for use by a class 
of men little known about here, but who are a power 
in the vast regions where they live, viz. the Trappers 
of the West. The animals for catching which: the 
traps are principally intended, are bears, wolves, 
foxes, beaver, mink, and musquash ; and the extent of 
their use may be inferred from a statement before us, 





that an invoice of 75000 pouncs of fine furs were 
shipped from St. Paul, Minnesota, last weck. The 
item copied from the Tribune errs also in stating 
that ours is the only [rat] trap manufactory in 
the United States. There are others in Connecticut 
which make various kinds of patent traps, and some 
which make an imitation of the Oneida trap. The 
O. C. works are however the most extensive of the 
kind in the country, perhaps in the world. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


ON the 24th inst., the Constitutional Convention 
which had been in session at Albany since the 4th of 
June, adjourned to the 12th of November next. 

Gen. Hancock has gone to St. Louis to join his 
family, and will not start for New Orleans, to take 
command of the Fifth District, until the middie of Oc- 
tober. 


ON the 18th and 20th inst., at the North Platte, the 
Indian Peace Commissioners held a council with the 
leading chiefs of the Sioux tribes, and with them the 
representatives of the southern Cheyennes. As a 
preliminary to the conference, the Indians handed 
over anumber of white women who had for some 
time been prisoners in one of the tribes. The com- 
missioners report that this council was specially suc- 
cessful so far as the Brulé, Ogalla, and Cheyenne 
tribes are concerned. This council closes, for a month 
or so, the labors of the commission. 


FOREIGN. 


DisPATCHEs from Italy the past week, announced 
that Gen. Garibaldi had issued a stirring address to 
his followers and adherents, announcing that the 
time had now come for them to overthrow the tyr- 
anny of the Pope, restore Italy, and give the Eter-. 
nal City its ancient supremacy as the capital of the 
Italian nation. They also announced that a royal 
proclamation had been promulgated, signed by king 
Victor Emmanuel, warning all Italians against 
taking part in, aiding or abetting the revolutionary 
movement against Rome, which it denounced as a 
crime against the laws of Italy and of nations; threat- 
ening that the government would not fail to visit 
with rigorous punishment all persons found engaged 
in illegal hostilities against the papal authorities. 
Next came the news that Garibaldi, on the twenty- 
fourth inst., was arrested by order of the Italian gov- 
ernment, and taken under guard to Florence. When 
this was generally known in Florence, his partisans 
in that city were greatly exasperated, and created 
quite a disturbance in the streets, but were: quickly 
dispersed by the authorities. All the volunteers of 
Garibaldi, who had gathered at various points on the 
Roman frontier, have been compelled by the Italian 
troops to disperse and retire. It is said that the 
Italian government has offered to send Garibaldi to 
his home in Caprera, and relieve him ofall restraint, 
if he will give his parole not to engage in further 
hostilities against the Roman states. The Moniteur, 
and other Parisian journals, praise the decision 
and firmness of the king of Italy, and say that the 
conduct of the Italian government is another strong 
guarantee for the peace of Europe. 


THERE has been more disturbance in Manchester, 
Eng. The polite, however, continue to make arrests 
of parties impilcated in the riot, as fast as they can 
be identified. It is rumored that the rescued pris- 
ioners have sailed from Liverpool for the United 
States. 

Tue North German Parliament has agreed toa 
bill for the establishment of a consulate in New York, 
and the appointment of a representative of the inter- 
ests of the confederation will soon be made. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Russia has 
refused a proffer of alliance made by the Sublime 
Porte, and that he is now seeking to bring about an 
alliance between Russia and France. 


Tue report that the Spanish Government had 
recalled its flect from the Pacific Occan is positively 
denied at Madrid. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. 8., Philadelphia.—Thanks for your words of 
welcome. You were remembered among the won- 
ders of those alpine heights. 





Stanting Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O., C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Complex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application. or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 


The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 


tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 885 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 








JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





o.C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannoli. 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. ~ 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida ey 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tae OnetpA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. I. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tae Trapper’s Guing; A Manual of Instruction for Saptating 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. If. Noyes, Price, 50 cts, per doz. 

Back VoLumes or tHe “Circu.ar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.) 

Mesers. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THe ONEIDA Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Circutar, and orders for 
our other publications. 








